





STARTING ALL OVER AGAIN 

New Year’s resolutions will be the subject of much 
banter these days. We have never been able to decide 
whether or not the annual custom has any deep roots 
in our nation. Is it just one of those newspaper fictions, 
useful for filling out holiday editions, that help to make 
up the mythical side of “the American way”? At any 
rate, our editors hereby contribute to the journalistic 
fiction, if such it be, by making some suggestions. 

We can divide all being into three categories: God, 
myself, other beings. Neat. And comprehensive. If we 
take a resolution touching each category, we shall 
have made a decent stab at ordering our own universe. 
Here are some ideas: 

Our relationship to God, obviously, is basic. For too 
many of us, our relations with God might be said to 
be “diplomatic,” i.e., formal, polite, even wary. Of the 
dress-up-for-church-on-Sunday variety. In 1952, let’s 
make those relations warm and personal. One way, 
which is now possible to a great many Americans, is 
the making of a closed retreat. Resolve now, sternly, 
to get away for a week-end, or at least for a day of 
recollection. Clinch it by writing your nearest retreat 
house for information and dates. We also suggest a 
refurbishing of the old practice of morning and night 
prayers, on the knees, if possible. Better yet, family 
prayers. 

Outside ourselves there are other people and a mul- 
titude of “things.” We might resolve to take our share 
of responsibility, however small and however irk- 
some, in furthering the good life of our community, 
whether in parish activities, civic life or some other 
way. Make it definite. We might resolve to eliminate 
some “thing” that is disordering our life. Too much 
drink, for example. 

Why not examine closely the way we spend our 
money? Are we gadget-hounds, frittering our sub- 
stance away on temporarily attractive triflesP There 
are a thousand good causes that could use some of our 
superfluous currency. That hunting jacket with the 
thirty-four special pockets (worn three times in the 
last five years) won’t keep you warm on the Last Day. 
Nor will that mink stole. But the memory of charity 
will. Even more important, how do we spend that 
much more precious possession we all have—our time? 
To be rational, we have to ration it. 

And now for Number One. Of all the private, very 
personal resolves we might take, there is one that gets 
down to the root of things. Now and again, especially 
in the critical little decisions of life, we would do well 
to query: “Am I kidding myself?” We all know in our 
secret hearts that we are experts at self-deception. We 
justify our blunders, apathy and sins. We tell our- 
selves that nobody could have done otherwise. Hero- 
ism is for the saints. And way inside, the small voice 
whispers: “Liar!” Pray for self-knowledge. 

Now that we are all uncomfortable, we hasten to 
wish our readers, on this feast of the Naming of Jesus, 
a Happy and Holy New Year, full of Our Divine 
Lord’s choicest blessings. Tue Eprrors 
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UN prisoners of war 

On December 18 at Panmunjom, site of the Korean 
truce talks, the Red negotiators finally acceded to an- 
other UN demand and handed over a list of Allied 
prisoners. At first the Communist concession was a 
hopeful sign that a real armistice was on the way. On 
close examination, however, the list was found to 
enumerate a mere fraction of the more than 100,000 
South Korean and Allied soldiers reported missing by 
the UN command. The Communists acknowledged a 
total of 11,559 prisoners in their camps. Of these 7,142 
are Republic of Korea soldiers, 3,198 Americans, 919 
British, 234 Turkish, 40 Filipinos, 10 French, 6 Aus- 
tralians, 4 South Africans, 8 Japanese (apparently 
house boys) and one each from Canada, Greece and 
the Netherlands. The greatest discrepancies were in 
the lists of American and South Korean prisoners. 
About 11,000 Americans and 70,000 South Koreans 
have been reported missing in action. The Red list 
therefore accounts for about one-third of the Ameri- 
cans and one-tenth of the South Koreans. Even after 
the recent reports of Communist atrocities, this comes 
as a shock. Where are the others? It is quite possible, 
of course, that a considerable number of those listed 
as missing in action were killed in the hurried retreats 
of almost a year ago. It may be that the Reds were not 
too careful in their paper work and that many prisoners 
are still living whose names do not appear on the list. 
Yet it is hard to avoid the grim conclusion that the 
atrocity reports were more than conservative. Some 
homes, like that of Maj. Gen. W. F. Dean, have been 
made happy for the holidays. In many more, lingering 
hopes have received a blow. The Reds are, indeed, 
vicious enemies. 


East-West religious unity 

The visit of his Eminence Gregory Peter XV Cardi- 
nal Agagianian to various cities of the United States 
and Canada highlights the important contribution 
American Catholics of all rites are making to a grow- 
ing spirit of unity among Eastern and Western Chris- 
tians. His Eminence arrived in this country November 
6 as guest of Archbishop Cushing of Boston. The 
Armenian Patriarch-Catholicos later visited Washing- 
ton as guest of Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, the 
Apostolic Delegate. In an address to the students of 
St. Josaphat’s Ukrainian-rite seminary at the Catholic 
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University, Cardinal Agagianian declared: “Some day 
the doors to your country, as well as mine, will be 
opened. Then will come the harvest . . . Have faith! 
Pray that this day be not far off, for we cannot fail. 
Christ is with us!” The following week the Armenian 
Patriarch visited another Byzantine-rite seminary 
where undoubtedly many a priest will be trained to 
fill the ranks depleted by persecution behind the Iron 
Curtain. The beautiful newly dedicated seminary of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius of the Pittsburgh Byzantine 
diocese was the scene of an academic reception pre- 
sided over by Most Rev. Daniel Ivancho. A third 
significant project for furthering East-West relations 
merited Cardinal Agagianian’s appreciation when he 
visited Fordham University on December 18 to re- 
ceive an honorary degree. Noting the presence of 
priests of the Latin, Maronite, Melchite, Armenian 
and Slavo-Byzantine rites, the Eastern Patriarch paid 
tribute to Fordham for the inauguration of the annual 
Eastern Rites Conference and for the newly estab- 
lished Russian Institute with its staff of Russian-rite 
Jesuits. At the close of his English address he spoke 
briefly in fluent Russian, expressing his ardent hopes 
for the success of the new undertaking. 


Strike in steel? 

Accusing the industry of a “callous filibuster,” the 
170-member wage policy committee of the United Steel- 
workers issued on December 17 a strike call effective 
New Year's Eve. It also acted to tie Mr. Murray's 
hands. By calling a special union convention for Atlan- 
tic City on January 3, it automatically restricted the 
union president’s freedom to obey an expected Govern- 
ment plea to postpone the walkout. Under the union 
constitution, the president is subject to a national con- 
vention. According to Philip Murray, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation has refused to make a single concession 
on any of the union’s economic demands in three 
weeks of futile negotiations. Big Steel has plainly 
been playing a waiting game, confident that the 
Government would never permit an industry-wide 
stoppage in steel. Indeed, Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson practically assured the corporation that 
such was the case. Furthermore, on December 14 the 
new administrator of economic stabilization, Roger 
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L. Putnam, warned the industry that it was bargaining 
with its own money. Except to match higher costs in- 
curred before July 26, 1951, as the Capehart Amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act requires, the 
Government would not allow a price increase. Under 
the circumstances it would seem that U. S. Steel has 
gone on a sitdown strike against collective bargaining, 
refusing to offer a penny until assured by Washington 
that a price hike is in the cards. It is fairly obvious 
that steel wages, everything included, will eventually 
be raised about fifteen cents an hour, and that the 
industry will be given a modest price increase. What 
a commentary on the intelligence and good will of all 
involved if this settlement cannot be achieved without 
a disastrous stoppage. 


Must workers join a union? 

The Detroit Free Press and the Michigan Catholic 
are both “surprised” that AMerica printed Rev. J. E. 
Coogan’s article “Election at Burroughs” (12/15, pp. 
309-10). Well, we're surprised that they're surprised. 
Fr. Coogan’s article, which explained in a sympathetic 
way an adverse union vote at the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, is supposed to have surprised the 
Free Press because, as it noted editorially, America 
has always been “an ardent and eloquent advocate of 
union-labor organization.” It surprised the Michigan 
Catholic because the article “dealt with an economic 
problem while completely ignoring pertinent Catholic 
social principles.” The pertinent principles allegedly 
ignored were charity and social justice. It seems to 
us that our Detroit friends are laboring under a serious 
misunderstanding of our policy. As an “ardent and 
eloquent advocate of union-labor organization,” we 
have never felt obliged either to ignore labor’s imper- 
fections, nor, except where union security or some 
other special circumstance is involved, to urge the 
doctrine that all workers have a moral duty to join 
a union. Although that doctrine is supported by a 
respectable body of opinion, we made it very clear 
more than two years ago that we do not accept it 
(Am. 8/12/49, pp. 619-20). If such an obligation 
exists, it is being widely ignored by Catholic workers, 
with scarcely a word of admonition from their ecclesi- 
astical superiors. Only a handful of American bishops 
have said in plain terms that every worker has a duty 
in charity or social justice to join a union. In all sorts 
of ways this Review has encouraged workers to join 
trade unions. It will continue to do so. It will not 
teach that every worker has a moral duty to join a 
union, however, until that duty is a lot clearer than it 
is now. The argument from social justice, for example, 
assumes that only through membership in a union can 
a worker today discharge his duty to promote the 
common good. In our opinion that proposition has 
yet to be proved. As for the injustice allegedly done 
the United Auto Workers by Fr. Coogan’s article, we 
can only point to our record. We feel that, even if 
compared with the UAW record of the Michigan 
Catholic, it needs no defense. 
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Prosperity on the farm 
Though all the returns won't be in for a few weeks 


yet, it is clear that farmers did all right in the old 
year that is dying. For the first eleven months of 
1951 farmers took in $30 billion, which was 15 per 
cent more than they received during the same period 
last year. Livestock growers, who successfully op- 
posed tight controls, made a better than average 
showing. Their income was up 23 per cent over 1950, 
though volume rose only four per cent. The big 
gain in farm income was due almost solely to higher 
prices, the price level advancing about 14 per cent 
and volume only about one per cent. (In fairness to 
the farmers, it should be noted that the prices of 
goods they buy also advanced about 14 per cent.) 
In income per State, Iowa farmers led all the rest 
with total receipts of nearly $2 billion. California, 
Illinois, Texas and Minnesota were next in line, in 
the order named. In all those States farmers took 
in more than a billion dollars. There is scarcely a 
cloud on the agricultural horizon. Barring adverse 
weather, farmers should do at least as well during 
the new year as they did in the old. The trend of 
prices continues upward and world demand will 
take up any slack in the domestic market. We have 
gone a long way from the dreary days of the 1930's. 


“Reasonable doubt” about Mr. Service 

On December 13 the Civil Service Commission’s 
Loyalty Review Board found that there was “reason- 
able doubt” about the “loyalty” of John S. Service, 
U. S. Far Eastern diplomatic officer since 1933. The 
State Department thereupon discharged him. Mr. 
Service has been under fire for a long time. While on 
duty in Washington for a spell in 1945 he became 
involved in the Amerasia case. The grand jury which 
investigated that case cleared him, though he admitted 
having handed over “classified” information to Philip 
Jaffe, editor and publisher of that defunct pro-Com- 
munist periodical. All told, Service had been cleared 
a half-dozen times by State’s own Loyalty and Security 
Board. The CSC’s board, final arbiter, headed by 
former Senator Hiram Bingham (R., Conn.), did not 
find him a Communist or even friendly to communism, 
but it did decide that his involvement in the Amerasia 
case cast “reasonable doubt” upon his “loyalty.” It 
should be noted that a second grand jury dealing with 
that case eighteen months ago declared: 


The security of this country is not adequately 
protected if a loyalty board limits its inquiry in- 
volving governmental employes to a determina- 
Sf). of an individual's loyalty (AM. 7/1/50, p. 


Loyalty boards, it said, should also “consider the com- 
pany they [persons under suspicion] keep and sta- 
bility of character.” 


- will Vincent pass muster? 
Last April 28 the President therefore tightened his 
1947 Executive Order by making “reasonable doubt” 


sufficient ground for dismissal (Am. 7/28, p. 414). 
On the basis of this tightening Mr. Service has been 
discharged. He may have been guilty of no more than 
an “indiscretion” in befriending a journalist with clas- 
sified information. But it happens to have been a very 
serious indiscretion, for which he has now to pay the 
penalty. On December 17 the State Department's own 
Loyalty and Security Board began to re-examine the 
career of John Carter Vincent, former director of its 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs. The CSC’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board ordered the review of 1,189 cases under 
the new (and former World War II) policy. It had 
already reviewed 8,889 cases under the “reasonable 
doubt” standard, which should really never have been 
dropped after World War II. 


Autos on the road 

If you find highways more clogged than usual, 
garage space tighter and parking next to impossible, 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association has the 
answer. For the first time, according to the Associa- 
tion’s 1951 reports, registrations of cars, trucks and 
buses exceeded 50 million. The nation’s roads today 
carry 42.846 million passenger cars and 9.390 million 
trucks and buses. These vehicles are breaking all sorts 
of records. During the year they burned 87.5 billion 
gallons of gas in traveling an unprecedented total 
of 485 billion miles. Their owners paid $4.57 billion 
in taxes to Federal, State and local governments. All 
these records were attained despite the fact that 
more old cars were junked last year—in excess of 3 mil- 
lion—than ever before in a single year. That scrappage 
reduced the average age of cars on the road from 7.8 
years in 1950 to 7.3 years in 1951. In 18 million cases 
owners are still driving cars more than ten years old. 
Some of the 1951 records may not be matched for 
some time. Auto production in 1951 declined to 6.806 
million units from 1950’s unparalleled 8.003 million. 
Because of steel and copper shortages, it is slated to 
drop still lower in 1952. Meanwhile the scrappage rate 
will continue to climb. Since the auto birth rate, though 
reduced, will still be higher than the rising auto death 
rate, there will be more cars on the road in 1952 than 
this year. But they will be safer cars and easier cars 
to handle. Perhaps these factors will help to reduce 
the scandalous accident rate which makes U. S. high- 
ways just about the most dangerous places in the 
world. 


Negro nurses in Charleston 

The daily press and Time (for May 28) carried the 
story of how St. Francis Hospital in Charleston, W. Va., 
refused to discharge three Negro nurses despite the 
demands of twenty white nurses. Hundreds of letters, 
messages and telegrams congratulating the Sisters on 
the firm stand they had taken started to pour in. So 
remarkable was this response that the N. Y. office of 
the Interracial Review (20 Vesey St.) on December 12 
released a folder telling the story and photostating 
some of the letters. Copies of the folder have been 
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sent to 870 hospitals and 365 nursing schools. The 
Sisters had gone the limit in taking so venturesome a 
step. For until nurses were flown in from every part 
of the country there were only six nurses left in the 
hospital (three white and three Negro) to care for 
its 140 patients. A rumor was circulated that the 
hospital was not going to be able to carry on with its 
interracial policy. “Our decision was irrevocable,” re- 
plied the superintendent, Sister Helen Clare. The 
three white nurses who refused to leave are still there. 
Never, she said, had relations been so friendly and 
cooperative either among the nurses as a group, or 
between nurses and patients and between nurses and 
doctors. More local doctors have joined the staff. The 
American people are ready to support those who make 
a straightforward stand for honesty and justice in 
human relations. Charleston has proved that timidity is 
groundless. 


Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., R.I.P. 

The death, at the age of 59, of Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J., on December 11, following a heart attack, has 
deprived the Church in the United States of an out- 
standing intellectual, moral and literary leader. From 
1939 on, through ten years of solid achievement, he 
served as editor of Thought, the scholarly quarterly 
of general interest which Fordham University took 
over from America Press just before the war. As pro- 
fessor of Medieval History in Fordham’s Graduate 
School, Fr. Walsh brought to the editor’s desk the 
wealth of scholarship, the literary taste and intellectual 
resourcefulness through which he had gained distinc- 
tion as a student at Oxford, London and the Pontifical 
Gregorian (Rome) universities. Impaired eyesight 
forced his retirement as editor of Thought at the end 
of 1949. His busy intellectual and literary activity, 
compressed into shorter hours in an effort to conserve 
his health, continued—chiefly in his labor of love, 
that of cooperating with other Catholic scholars in 
producing new translations of the Church Fathers. The 
best known of his published works—Medieval Human- 
ism, The Emperor Charles V (prize-winning Oxford 
essay), and Dante Alighieri—reflect his boundless 
enthusiasm for the author of the Divine Comedy and 
his keen insight into the many parallels between the 
problems of Dante’s age and those of ours. Possessed 
of an extremely strong imagination, he focused his 
knowledge of history, philosophy and theology on 
current problems, especially upon that of erecting a 
common “universe of discourse” with the best minds 
of other faiths. In his many lectures and in many meet- 
ings, he combined unfailing courtesy with rapier-like 
reasoning in presenting Catholic doctrine and points 
of view. A generous and saintly personality, Father 
Gerald Walsh bequeaths an inspiring memory to his 
colleagues and to his innumerable friends. Although 
he had moved to Inisfada, Jesuit house at Manhasset, 
Long Island, the Requiem Mass was held at Fordham. 
Burial was at the Novitiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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MORE SMOKE IN TAX FRAUDS 

Since the last report in this column on the burgeon. 
ing tax scandal (12/15), the King hearings in the 
capital have at least uncovered more smoke. Perhaps 
the grand jury Attorney General McGrath has called 
will unearth the live embers. In any case, Abraham 
Teitelbaum’s $500,000 “shakedown” story seems to 
have been no false alarm. 

The two men Mr. Teitelbaum named as having tried 
to put the $500,000 “fix” on him as the price of extrica- 
tion from his tax troubles were Bert K. Naster, presi- 
dent of a Hollywood, Fla., electrical equipment com- 
pany, and Frank Nathan of Pittsburgh, who busies 
himself with oil and war-assets property “deals” and 
plays the horses for a living. On December 13 Mr. 
Naster gave a notably different account of one tele- 
phone call he had made to Theron Lamar Caudle, 
ousted Assistant Attorney General in charge of tax 
cases, from that given by Mr. Caudle himself. 

Their testimony also conflicted on where they had 
first met. Naster was under parole at the time after 
serving part of a five-year sentence for tax evasion. 
Why did a high Government official have personal 
business dealings with a man of his type? 

Naster refused to say how he had first met Teitel- 
baum, attorney for the Capone mob in Chicago, for 
fear of physical harm if he answered truthfully. He 
said he met him last July, the very time the Chicagoan 
said the “shakedown” attempt was made. 

As for Mr. Nathan, on December 14 it transpired 
that Jesse Larson, General Services Administrator and 
one of the five high Federal officials named by Teitel- 
baum as allegedly members of the “fix” clique, had 
frequently talked to Nathan over his private phone, 
charged to himself, in his GSA office. Nathan’s version 
of how these calls came about was somewhat variable. 
He never got the impression, he said, that Mr. Larson 
tried to shake loose of him, as the latter testified he 
had. The fact has been established, therefore, that Mr. 
Larson was in frequent communication with Nathan. 

No evidence has been disclosed, however, that Mr. 
Larson has anything to do with tax matters. He said 
the calls had to do with oil matters, though the press 
gave no indication of this having been Nathan’s ex- 
planation. The latter’s curious testimony left no doubt 
about his not being the type of businessman, either, 
with whom a high Government official should have 
personal financial dealings. 

Naster used to talk to Mr. Caudle by long-distance 
quite a lot. It was he who told Caudle he ought to 
see Henry W. Grunewald, “Washington’s mystery 
man,” who seems to require hospitalization for “gastro- 
intestinal disturbances” (i.e., an upset stomach?) 

and “severe emotional strain” whenever he is sub- 
poenaed. More than that, he now has tax troubles, to 
the tune of $51,157. He evaded the hearings but was 
faced with a contempt threat last week. 

The above and other testimony has at least pieced 
together a story of incredible tawdriness and second- 
or third-rate officialdom in Washington.  R. C. H. 
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*Twas the week before Christmas, and all through the 
city there were clashing gears, rending fenders, blocks- 
long lines of stalled buses and trolley cars, intermin- 
able queues of waiting would-be passengers—all be- 
cause of three inches of unexpected snow. In other 
words, there was confusion, frustration, depression. 
There was ice on the bridges over our two rivers, and 
no way to get the sanders through the tangle of traffic. 
No ambulances could get by, and it was the mercy of 
God there were no serious fires. 

It was a parable of the confusion and frustration 
and depression that beset men’s souls in Washington 
those last days before Christmas. Representative King 
had flown off to sunny California, leaving behind him 
a half-finished tax-collecting inquiry, and also some 
tarnished or even damaged reputations. President 
Truman had flown in from sunny Florida, to find his 
political fortunes toppling around his ears, and to 
promise a prompt and thorough “purge.” 

Beside all that, Mr. Truman faced the long-drawn, 
all-but-hopeless truce negotiations in Korea, the ap- 
parent failure of Secretary Acheson’s disarmament 
talks with Russia, and, paradoxically, also the slow- 
down of rearmament in Western Europe. In addition, 
inflation still menaced, our own arms production was 
not yet looking up and strikes were in the offing. 

What did it all add up to? Perhaps a year from now 
we will be saying that the confusion and depression 
were caused by nothing worse, proportionately, than 
the puny snowfall that nearly brought movement in 
Washington to a standstill. 

Perhaps. But when the snow came, there was lack of 
foresight, lack of preparation, then a sudden burst of 
spasmodic action (thousands of Government workers 
were dumped early and without warning on to the 
streets at the height of the shopping rush), until finally 
everything stalled, good and proper. 

In the corruption issue there was also lack of fore- 
sight, and a policy of drift, if drift can be called a 
policy. Months ago, high Government officials must 
have known there was funny business going on in 
many agencies, either already investigated or to be 
investigated in the near future. Congress knew it, the 
newspapers knew it. Then, after the revelations, with 
all their confusion, the spasmodic action: Judge 
Thomas F, Murphy was sent for in a hurry. 

Fireman Murphy’s job is a ticklish one: he has first 
to remove the combustibles, then put out the fire and 
clear away all the debris before the National Conven- 
tions next June. Unfortunately, too often we hear it 
said that it was Mr. Truman, or the Democratic party, 
that was betrayed. If Judge Murphy can get it across 
that it was the country that was betrayed, he will have 
made a good start. Wi_Frp Parsons 


One of the ancient titles of the Vicar of Christ, and 
one which the present Pope often uses of himself, is 
“the Common Father.” Nothing that concerns his 
children is alien to Pope Pius XII, and 1951 again dem- 
onstrated his sure grasp of the problems of our age. 
Here is a small and arbitrary sampling from the long 
list of his addresses and letters during the year: 

B Social questions: On April 6, he addressed dele- 
gates from 22 countries attending a meeting of the 
fourth annual World Federal Government Movement, 
and praised the principles of world government as a 
means to establish peace and bring about collaboration 
among all nations for the common good of mankind. 
Celebrating the 60th anniversary of Rerum Novarum 
on May 18, Vatican Radio broadcast to the world 
the Holy Father’s address in St. Peter’s Basilica to 
50,000 workers and labor leaders from 18 countries. 
The Pope asked the workers of all nations to strive 
for social peace in their own countries as a basis for 
world concord. 

p> Problems of parish and school: In the traditional 
annual audience granted Rome’s pastors and Lenten 
preachers, held in February, the Pope recommended 
the formation of discussion clubs among the laity, and 
warned pastors against what he termed “excessive 
bureaucracy in the care of souls.” On Sept. 14, in an 
address to the first International Congress of Nun 
Teachers, speaking of state aid to Catholic schools, 
he said that a sense of justice on the part of legislators 
would see to it that religious schools are on a par with 
state schools and have freedom to develop. 

& Moral teaching on the basic unit of the family: A 
Sept. 19 speech to a group of French parents warned 
against excesses in literature dealing with sex instruc- 
tion. A Nov. 26 address to a congress of the Italian 
National Family Front corrected misrepresentations 
of his important address of Oct. 29 to the Catholic 
Union of Obstetricians on moral principles and prob- 
lems pertaining to the Christian ideal of marriage. 
p> Rural life and the missions: On July 2 he addressed 
the first International Catholic Congress on Problems 
of Rural Life. In the encyclical letter Evangelii 
Praecones, dated June 2, he outlined the state of the 
missions and gave norms for further progress in the 
spread of the visible Church. 

p> Peace through justice was the recurrent theme in 
the Holy Year, which by Apostolic Constitution had 
been extended to Catholics everywhere through 1951. 
A summary of His Holiness’ instant labors for the 
work of justice, which is peace, was given in his 
Easter address to the world from St. Peter’s Square, 
when he made a fervent appeal to the peoples of the 
earth “to renew the broken links between man and 
man, between man and God.” WV ke 
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1951 in review 


America’s staff herewith offers a very compressed 
commentary on the events of 1951 on five major fronts. 
The principal pronouncements of Pope Pius XII are 
noticed in “Underscorings” (see p. 349). 


Limited War In Korea 

A little over a year ago the UN armies had victory 
in their grasp as they stood close to the banks of the 
Yalu River. Suddenly, Red Chinese intervention 
changed the complexion of the Korean “police ac- 
tion.” Overnight it developed into one of the bloodiest 
wars in history. The UN was driven back below the 
Parallel. Then, under command of General Matthew 
Ridgway, Allied troops slowly fought their way back 
to points twenty miles above the line. The front lines 
became stabilized and in the course of the “limited” 
war which ensued the total of UN casualties rose to 
820,000. Allied troops have by now inflicted over a 
million casualties on the enemy. 

The terrible losses in Korea raise once again the 
question of adopting the MacArthur strategy. Would 
it have brought a quick end to the war? Will it do so 
now? The General had urged the extension of the so- 
called war of interdiction into the enemy’s “privileged 
sanctuary.” During the past year Korea itself has been 
a testing ground for the effectiveness of war by inter- 
diction. As Hanson W. Baldwin, noted military com- 
mentator, pointed out in the New York Times on No- 
vember 28, “Korea, limited by the Yalu River, the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan is made to order for 
isolation by air power.” Yet interdiction has failed in 
Korea. UN superior air power has not isolated the 
battlefields from the enemy’s supply lines. Widening 
the air war would simply mean the extension of an 
attempted isolation which has already failed in Korea. 
There still seems to be no guarantee that it would 
visibly affect the outcome of the ground war. 

What, then, are the prospects for 1952? The armis- 
tice talks may succeed or they may fail. In either case 
United States rearmament must go on. If we bomb 
Manchuria, we shall need a much larger air force. If 
hostilities cease, we shall have to go through a period 
of watchful waiting. 

As far as rearmament goes, we have not fared so 
badly. Since June, 1950, our armed forces have in- 
creased by 1.892 million. As against 10 below-strength 
divisions, the United States now musters 24, a number 
which is steadily increasing. Increase it must. Indo- 
China is ripe for a Red Chinese invasion. Iran may go 
Communist by default. Egypt is strenuously opposing 
the West's defense effort in the Middle East. Though 
the limited war in Korea stop tomorrow, the end of 
world tension will not be in sight. 


Peace 
During 1951 the nations of the Atlantic community 
learned how large a difference lies between “organiza- 
tion of the peace,” which has been a favorite phrase 
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in United Nations circles, and “organization for peace. 

Korea having made clear that there was no peace 
to organize, the North Atlantic allies got down to the 
serious business of organizing their defenses under 
General Eisenhower. They soon learned how inter. 
twined are the relations among the political, the mili- 
tary and the economic elements of such an under- 
taking. 

Unorganized bidding for raw materials soon set in 
motion an inflationary spiral which almost wrecked 
the economies of the Marshall Plan nations. The “sec- 
ond look” taken by Messrs. Harriman, Plowden and 
Monnet may lead to a lessening of the burden of re- 
armament while encouraging the increased productivi- 
ty needed to maintain standards of living. 

The political difficulties of “organizing” were best 
seen in the attempts to complete the plans of six Con- 
tinental countries to merge their coal and steel indus- 
tries and integrate their armed forces. Though their 
technical experts had agreed on plans for both, dis- 
sension developed over the sacrifice of sovereignty. 
Once they saw that neither plan would work without 
an effective coordinating authority, nations like Bel- 
gium balked. 

The day-by-day efforts to organize NATO into an 
efficient defense instrument, such as the scrutinizing 
of its members’ most secret records by the “Three Wise 
Men,” are in fact demanding that its members con- 
cede to it considerable sovereignty. It may be that the 
final organization, not only of Europe but of the wider 
Atlantic community, will come not from following 
blueprinted plans, but from meeting the needs each 
day reveals. 

It is a relief to record, none the less, that some ex- 
perts believe the defense force now being organized 
will soon be adequate to deter the Russians. All that 
remains to guarantee a happy New Year is assurance 
that the Russians share this view. 


Politics: War, Crime, Corruption 

The year 1951 opened with several important ad- 
dresses on the need of what Senator Taft had called “re- 
examining” our foreign policy. Governor Dewey, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Herbert Hoover and John Foster 
Dulles had fired the opening shots in December, 1951. 
On February 9, Mr. Hoover reinforced his “neo- 
isolationism.” On Lincoln’s Birthday Mr. Dewey felt 
compelled “totally to reject the idea that America 
can live alone.” In his Senate speech of January 5 
Senator Taft made the first of many attempts to state 
his position. This has varied from time to time, cer- 
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tainly in points of emphasis, if not of substance. 
Although he published A Foreign Policy for Americans 
on November 15, even in book form his exposition has 
not ended debate about what he stands for. The 
Senate resolution of April 4, however, seemed to 
close the troops-to-Europe issue. 

Within a week the President’s removal of General 
MacArthur (on April 11) turned the country upside 
down. After the General’s two eloquent addresses 
in self-defense—one before Congress (April 19), the 
other in Chicago (April 26)—hearings began in Wash- 
ington. They lasted from May 8 until June 25. The 
combined Senate Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees took 2.045 million words of testi- 
mony from 14 witnesses, but issued no formal report. 

The MacArthur hearings fanned out into a rehearsal 
of how we “lost” China. Significant but inconclusive 
new testimony was produced. Later, two congressional 
committees held hearings on the possibly subversive 
influence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Wallace mission to China, and on our UN representa- 
tive, Philip K. Jessup. His renomination was rejected, 
3-2, but he did not resign. 

The year also saw the climax of the Kefauver hear- 
ings on TV, revelations of basketball “fixing,” gambler- 
police tie-ups and widespread dope-peddling, even 
among teen-agers. It ended with scandals in Federal 
tax collecting traced back to Washington. So, politi- 
cally, it has been a year of bitter controversy and 
confusion—with the unearthing of connivance with 
crime and official corruption. 


Economic Balance-Sheet 

In planning the defense program, which dominates 
the U. S. economy, the mobilizers aimed at “guns” in 
1951, without too great a sacrifice of “butter.” They 
planned better than they knew. 

Owing mostly to a bottleneck in machine tools, the 
building of capacity to produce guns has fallen behind 
schedule. The first effect of this miscalculation has 
been more “butter” than anyone dared hope for a year 
ago. The second effect has been a general softening 
of prices that postponed the danger of inflation until 
1952. In November Moody’s spot commodity index 
stood 23.4 points below November, 1950. During the 
same period the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
index of industrial raw materials dropped 20 points 
and the index for domestic farm products 3.8 points. 
Only the cost-of-living index continued to climb. On 
October 15 it was 13 points, or a little less than 7 per 
cent, above October, 1950. All but 3.6 points of the 
bulge occurred, however, before February of 1951. 

For the relative stability of living costs during 
recent months, consumers themselves can take a large 
part of the credit. For some reason unknown to statis- 
ticians, they started last February, following the De- 
cember-January buying splurge, to save a bigger per- 
centage of their incomes than they ever did before 
in peacetime. Perhaps that was the most significant, 
and hopeful, development of the year. 


For the rest it was a prosperous year: prosperous 
for business, for agriculture, for millions of wage earn- 
ers—for everybody except unorganized workers and 
people living on fixed incomes. The National City Bank 
of New York reports that for the first nine months of 
the year corporation profits, after taxes, ran somewhat 
ahead of 1950. Farm income was up 15 per cent. Based 
on September rates, wages of industrial workers were 
running about $300 ahead of 1950 on an annual basis. 

All in all, this country, blessed by God in a material 
way as no other country has been, has much to be 
thankful for. And the New Year dawns brightly, too, 
on the domestic economic front, in strange contrast 
with the grim uncertainties in our foreign affairs. 


Church-State Front 

The revolutionary Everson-McCollum doctrine, dat- 
ing from U. S. Supreme Court cases in 1947-48, con- 
tinued to run into opposition at the State judicial level 
in 1951. The principal litigation (the Zorach case) 
terminated in a 6-1 decision of the N. Y. State Court 
of Appeals upholding the constitutionality of “released 
time” religious teaching off public-school premises but 
during the school day. Both the Zorach and the New 
Jersey case involving Bible-reading in the public 
schools (upheld in late 1950) are on appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Early 1952 should disclose how 
far the Court will insist that all units of American 
government be neutral between believers and un- 
believers. 

There was quite a flare-up in Congress on October 
15 when Rep. Graham A. Barden stood his ground 
against critics. Existing laws provide Federal aid to 
public-school authorities—and them alone—for schools 
in areas where U. S. defense plants and camps have 
overburdened schools and local tax resources. The pre- 
cise issue was bus rides to parochial schools, for which 
Mr. Barden made no provision. The critics were heavily 
outvoted. Whether the Senate voted down Federal aid 
to medical schools partly because Catholic schools 
would share in it is not known. 

A most interesting and important child-care case in- 
volving religious rights, again in New York City, is on 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. It raises the ques- 
tion whether Catholic children placed in a Jewish 
foster home through a third party, to whose care their 
careless Catholic mother had committed them, do not 
have to be placed in a Catholic foster home under 
New York law. The State Supreme Court last June 
decided “yes.” The plaintiff argues that placement-by 
a public agency based solely on the religion of a child 
violates “separation of Church and State.” 

Although the National Council of Churches admits 
that no constitutional Church-State issue is involved 
in the sending of a U. S. envoy to the Vatican, it holds 
that serious questions of “public policy” relating to 
“separation” are involved. The twin issues of secularism 
versus religion and the Blanshard assault on the 
Church as “un-American” will therefore continue to be 
big public issues in 1952. 
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Winston Churchill’s 
opportunity 


Edward A. Conway 








Wruar WILL MR. CHURCHILL and Mr. Truman 
talk about during the week of January 4 in Wash- 
ington? One can only venture to present a few topical 
predictions. 

The man who once rumbled that he had not become 
Prime Minister to preside at the liquidation of the 
British Empire may be expected to say in effect that 
he has not become Prime Minister again to play second 
fiddle to the United States. He may request, therefore, 
the re-establishment of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
and the various joint economic boards which con- 
tributed so much to winning World War II. A clue 
to the case he may make for “equality of partnership” 
may possibly be discerned in this passage from his 
Guildhall address of November 9: 


It must not be forgotten that under the late 
Government we took peculiar risks in providing 
the principal atomic base in East Anglia, and 
that, in consequence, we placed ourselves in the 
very forefront of Soviet antagonism. We have 
therefore every need and every right to seek and 
receive the fullest consideration from Americans 
for our point of view, and I feel sure that this 
will not be denied us. 


When Churchill returned to this theme a month later, 
the parliamentary correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor predicted: “Mr. Churchill will use 
Britain’s acknowledged frontline position as a bargain- 
ing point on his forthcoming visit with Mr. Truman.” 

When Great Britain abstained from voting on the 
establishment of the new Migration Committee at 
Brussels (Am. 12/22), another Monitor correspondent 
reported that American delegates “expressed suspicion 
that Britain was saving up its adherence as another 
bargaining point—together with agreement on an 
American naval commander for the North Atlantic— 
for Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s meeting with 
President Truman in January.” I have been assured 
by persons who were present at Brussels that the 
British neither opposed the formation of the Commit- 
tee nor refused to join it. They simply asked for time 
to study the matter. 

Perhaps that explanation should be charitably ap- 
plied to all the cases in which the Churchill Govern- 
ment has pursued patently Fabian tactics, as at the 
Roman meeting of the North Atlantic Council and at 
the Strasbourg meeting on a European agricultural 
pool. But any reader of Mr. Churchill’s war memoirs 
may with justice suspect the astute British strategist 
of setting up that pattern of procrastination with an 


ulterior purpose. 
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The British are being abused for their “stand-offish” 
attitude toward European military and economic in- 
tegration. Father Conway believes they have bungled 
what is primarily a public-relations job, and that 
Churchill, the master diplomat, can set matters right. 
While doing so, Mr. Churchill has a chance to inform 
and inspire the North Atlantic community by pictur- 
ing vividly the goal it is groping toward. 


British Coau PoLicy 


On December 6, Paul R. Porter, top U. S. Marshall 
Plan official, said he was referring specifically to Great 
Britain in his statement that 

. .. it is time for plain speaking on both sides of 

the Atlantic about the failure of some European 

nations to dig from their own mines enough coal 

to meet European needs. 
Mr. Truman may be expected to do some plain speak- 
ing on this side of the Atlantic about a situation that 
is beginning to exasperate many Americans. In the 
last half of 1951, Europe imported 17 million tons of 
coal from America. Its estimated needs for 1952 are 
about 40 million tons, which will cost, delivered at 
European ports, about $800 million. That is almost 
90 per cent of all the funds directly provided by the 
Congress for economic aid to Europe. Great Britain 
itself, which once exported so much coal to the Conti- 
nent, is mining 10 per cent less than in 1987, and 
intends, by March 1, to order 750,000 tons of American 
coal, at a cost of about $20 a ton (or a total cost of 
$15 million). 

The success of Mr. Churchill’s mission may depend 
in no small measure on his answers to Mr. Truman’s 
objections to Britain’s current coal policy. It is to be 
hoped that he does not adopt the line or the tone taken 
editorially by the London Economist on December 15: 


Congress does not care for this [coal] situation, 
and Congress has the final word on how much aid 
shall go to Europe. The British Prime Minister, 
when he goes to Washington, will find an Amer- 
ican President who wants to “talk coal” almost 
before anything else. Yet it would be disastrously 
overoptimistic to plan the future on the assump- 
tion that Europe can become independent of 
American coal during the period of rearmament 
. . » Those who look towards Britain to resume 
its position as a major exporter are again only 
deluding themselves with false hopes. 

Neither Congress nor the President is likely to see it 
that way unless Mr. Churchill acceptably explains the 
British refusal to utilize Italian miners. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration has estimated that British 
coal production could be increased by perhaps 10 
million tons a year if Italian miners were used. The 
Italians are eager to work, but the British miners 
refuse to work with them. This is a situation which 
Americans, with their “melting-pot” tradition, find 
hard to understand. Some of them are beginning to 
ask why the snobbishness and unfounded fears of the 
British miners should continue to be indulged at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 
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EuRoPEAN UNION 

Even more harmful to Mr. Churchill’s cause would 
be a failure fully to answer the charge that Britain 
is opposed to European Union as such, and to the 
projects which lead toward it—the Schuman Plan for 
the pooling of Europe’s coal, iron and steel industries, 
and the Pleven Plan for a European army. 

Nearly ninety Senators and Representatives visited 
Europe this fall. The majority seem 
to have returned convinced that the 
Europeans in general and the Brit- 
ish in particular are not taking the =, 
unification of Europe seriously = 
enough. After conferring for a week 
with members of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg, fourteen 
legislators issued a joint statement 
“regretting the lack of realistic pro- 
gress.” The significance of the state- ‘ 
ment was not lost on the Economist, 
which thus editorialized on De- 
cember 1: 


There is no difficulty in this situation that Mr. 
Churchill could not overcome, for the time being, 
by rhetoric and personality. Among Europeans 
the issues could be blurred and the doubts 
assuaged—but not among Americans; and it is 
to Americans that he will be speaking in a month’s 
time. If he is to make clear to them British hopes 
and aims he will have to be candid and specific . . . 


Mr. Churchill has followed the Economist’s advice 
by going to Paris and to General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters for the purpose of explaining his position on 
European Union. 

But no matter what assurances he gives to the 
French, and no matter what explanations he gives to 
his own people, Mr. Churchill must make a special 
effort to make clear to the American people them- 
selves “British hopes and aims.” Most Americans, in- 
cluding many of our public officials, are hopelessly 
confused about the European army and Britain’s rela- 
tion to it. The version almost universally believed 
here runs something like this: Winston Churchill, who 
in 1940 offered common citizenship to the French, in 
1946 trumpeted a call at Zurich for a United Europe. 
Later he spearheaded the European Movement, from 
which developed the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. 
In that city a year ago, he proposed the formation of 
a European army, in which Britain would have an 
“honorable part.” When he became Prime Minister, 
however, one of his first acts was to authorize Anthony 
Eden to say at the Roman meeting of NATO and Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe to say at Strasbourg that Britain 
would not join a European army, though she would 
“associate” herself with it. 

Through what can only be described as a major 
breakdown in British public relations, only the feeblest 
attempts have been made to counter the charges, 
mainly French, that Britain’s aloofness, coldness, even 





opposition to the European army are imperiling its 
realization. 

If Mr. Churchill intended to use Britain’s relation 
to the European army and to the coal-steel pool as 
bargaining points at Washington, he got more than 
he bargained for. Scare stories fill the U. S. newspapers 
to the effect that only British participation will save 
both projects. As a result, some Americans have begun 
to discuss how Britain can be forced 
to do what they have been led to 
consider is absolutely essential to 
the salvation of Europe. For ex- 

? ample, Senator Theodore Green 
y (D., RI), a ranking member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
returned from Strasbourg to warn 
ominously on December 10 that “if 
Britain persists in this [non-partici- 
pation] policy, I think we should 
consider whether legally we can 
continue to give her aid.” 

Mr. Churchill would be well-ad- 
vised not to ignore this kind of congressional reaction. 
It is quite common on Capitol Hill. Nor will it be suf- 
ficient to cite the traditional British arguments against 
entanglement with the Continent, the technical eco- 
nomic case against participation in the Schuman Plan 
and the equally technical military case against more 
than minimal participation in the Pleven Plan. 

These arguments, though very probably valid, are 
merely negative. They are not enough to correct the 
impression American public opinion has received that 
Britain under Mr. Churchill is being selfishly isola- 
tionist. 

A hint as to how the Prime Minister might reassure 
Americans is contained in the Economist editorial of 
December 1 already quoted: 


Where the British interest in these matters lies 
is surely clear. It is to cooperate most fully where 
progress is easiest and the need most urgent. 
Britain’s position compels it to seek not new re- 
sponsibilities but new strength; it is, therefore, 
strongly attracted by the United States and by the 
links already existing between the Americans and 
three members of the Commonwealth—Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. It follows that the 
British, wherever the debate on Western unity 
is engaged, insist on the possibilities of partner- 
ship in NATO rather than on integration with 
Europe .. . It has still to be made clear that 
Britain is not rejecting new forms of international 
cooperation, not becoming isolationist in Europe; 
it is working for the bigger and looser alterna- 
tives offered by the development of the North 
Atlantic Treaty . . . There is in short, a British 
view of the forms of unity that the free world 
needs which is something more than the “No” 
that has so often been said in Strasbourg (em- 
phasis added). 


That master of word-painting could set at rest Amer- 
ican misgivings abgut Britain’s “hopes and aims” and 
give as well much-needed direction and momentum 
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to the whole American rearmament effort, if he would 
body forth the vision of that “wider Atlantic Com- 
munity,” as the London Times has called it—and per- 
haps coin a more accurate name for it. 

The outlines of that community have been limned 
by Georg Schwartzenberger of the University of 
London in the 1951 revised edition of his Power 
Politics. Dr. Schwartzenberger envisions an Atlantic 
Union (using the term in a wider sense than does our 
own Atlantic Union, Inc.) as composed of only three 
constituent members: “the United States of America 
or the Organization of American States; the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, and a European Union.” 
This is the “bigger and looser (though I would hope 
not for long) alternative” which Mr. Churchill should 
present to these groups of the free nations as their 
immediate goal. 

“Compared with narrower plans for a United States 
of Europe,” continues Dr. Schwartzenberger, “this 
scheme would have some tangible advantages.” 


The slightly ambiguous position of the United 
States as the hegemonial Power in the Western 
World, held back from any abuse of her power 
only by her own self-restraint, would be trans- 
formed into the healthier position of primus 
inter pares. The character of the British Common- 
wealth as a distinct unit would be preserved. The 
existence of the Atlantic Union would obviate the 
centrifugal trends in some of its member nations 
towards the United States, and the United States 
pressure on the United Kingdom for a too close 
association with Western Europe would cease. 
If a European Union were a constituent member 
of the Atlantic Union, the Anglo-Saxon powers 
[including Belgium] would no longer have to 
guard against German preponderance in a West 
European federation. They would also receive an 
effective guarantee that this Continental associa- 
tion would not relapse into wishful thinking about 
itself as an imagined third force between them- 
selves and the Soviet Union (emphasis added). 


It is imperative that Mr. Churchill present this picture, 
in which the European Union and Britain’s relations 
to it are reduced to their proper proportions, to as large 
an American audience as possible. The ideal occasion 
would be a joint session of Congress—say on January 
11, after everyone has had a chance to digest the 
State of the Union message, which is scheduled for 
reading on January 9. If this platform is denied to 
Mr. Churchill, his address to the Canadian Parliament 
on January 14 may provide an alternative. 

During his campaign for Prime Minister, the man 
who proudly portrayed himself as having led his 
countrymen to victory in one war “prayed for the 
opportunity of trying to prevent another.” Then he 
added: “It is the last prize I seek to win.” 

Providence may be presenting to Mr. Churchill, on 
the shore of his mother’s land, an opportunity to pre- 
vent another war that is far more promising than any 
he could find on a quixotic mission to Moscow. The 
prize may be won right if: Maa Ghurehill makes 
the most of this opportunity: 
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Priests’ workshops on 
the lay apostolate 





Richard V. Lawlor, S.J. 





S AST OCTOBER over 1,200 delegates of every race 
and color, from seventy-four nations, gathered in Rome 
for the first World Congress for the Apostolate of the 
Laity. In a plenary session of the congress, Most Rev. 
Valerian Gracias, native Indian Archbishop of Bombay, 
said: “The lay apostolate is not a luxury of devotion 
nor a work of supererogation; it is a plain duty, which 
lies upon each of us according to his ability.” 

Pope Pius XI, whose program for the lay apostolate 
is being warmly forwarded by our present Holy 
Father, used to stress the laity’s unique role of becom- 
ing the leaven of Christ in the marketplace. Certain 
things in what he called the “reform of institutions 
and morals” can be done only by laymen. But the 
priest has his part, and an essential one, in the lay 
apostolate. He must—again, Pius XI is teaching—in- 
spire, encourage and supernaturalize the laity’s efforts 
to bring Christ to their world. 

An encouraging instance of priestly responsibility 
in this field is the series of priests’ workshops on the 
lay apostolate. For more than two years, under the 
sponsorship of Archbishop Robert E. Lucey (recently 
succeeded by Archbishop Cushing as episcopal chair- 
man of the Lay Organizations Department of NCWC) 
diocesan, regional and national meetings have brought 
together priest moderators of lay organizations to study 
their problems and formulate plans. Archbishop Lucey 
wisely considered these meetings as a long-range pro- 
gram to strengthen the National Council of Catholic 
Men. 

Here is the general mode of procedure of a typical 
regional meeting. Rev. Philip Kenney, dynamic young 
consultant of the Department of Lay Organizations, 
NCWC, and organizer of the workshops, outlines the 
general form and spirit of the lay apostolate. The 
priests then divide into small groups to map out the 
principal problems of the region in the everyday life 
of their people. The findings of each group are re- 
ported to all, and then a searching survey is made of 
the existing lay organizations in the area, to determine 
whether or not they succeed in coming to grips with 
the real problems. 

A very interesting feature of most of the meetings 
has been the presence of lay speakers, who have been 
encouraged to “talk up” to the priests, to describe their 
problems and outline their successes and failures in 
meeting them. To very attentive clerical audiences 
they have recounted techniques of apostolic action by 
which married couples, students and workers are try- 
ing to correct un-Christian situations and attitudes and 
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build up solidly Catholic living. At Albuquerque, for 
example, T. H. Ehlers of El Cajun, California, 29-year 
old father of four, told the priests: “Our aim is to 
change the tone of our neighborhood so that in time 
it will be a more Christian place to live, so that a 
Christian family won’t stand out like a farm boy in 
the city.” Speaking for students, Don Brown of Okla- 
homa City, president of the Diocesan Youth Organiza- 
tion, said that young men and women can be faithful 
to the sacraments and still not see their responsibility 
to change 

. . «the ,half-baked ideas a lot of young people 

have regarding dating, recreation, marriage, etc. 

We've got to break down that wall between re- 

ligion and life. In our youth movement in Okla- 

homa we are trying to encourage students to see 
the problems of society, to understand the terrific 
influence of pagan social pressures. We try to 
get students to judge those problems as they see 
them in their own towns—and judge them with 
the mind of Christ. Then we always take some 
action—because together with the people in the 
family movement and in the workers’ movement, 
we in the student movement are out to change 
society, to change the very institutions of society. 

And this will come about from thousands of small 

actions. 

The three movements spoken of by Don Brown are 
Christian Family Action, Young Christian Workers 
and Young Christian Students. In every workshop 
where members of these groups addressed the priests, 
they have met with high approval. The young couples, 
the students and workers were very American, with 
a combination of practicality and spirituality that we 
like to think is typical of the best of American Catholi- 
cism. The priests may have been flattered by the fact 
that time and again the lay speakers insisted that their 
apostolic interests had been sparked by priests, who 
made them aware, as one speaker in Oregon stated, 
that “the Mystical Body of Christ is a fact.” At any 
rate, the priests were impressed; for, among other 
things, they realized that lay leaders of this type could 
bring added vigor to parish organizations and diocesan 
federations, not to mention the long-range program 
of strengthening the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women. 

Fr. Kenney reports that in his thirty months of 
organizing and directing the workshops he has found, 
in every diocese and religious order, priests who are 
keen to improve their efficiency as chaplains of lay 
organizations. They realize that their role in the lay 
apostolate is indispensable, that they must teach, en- 
courage, motivate. They know that there are evils in 
every community—in industry, agriculture, familial, 
civic and political life—which can be solved only by 
the devoted action of lay apostles. After the appalling 
revelations of public and private corruption in 1951, 
few will deny that the time has come for more action, 
intenser action. Under the direction of our bishops, 
priests and layfolk alike have a big job to face in mak- 
ing Christian principles a truly significant force in our 
public and private life. 


The priests’ workshops are clear signs that our 
priests recognize the need and intend to do their part 
with vigor and intelligence. They have proved that 
they are willing to learn from layfolk in fields where 
layfolk are competent. As one lay speaker put it, 
“ _.. in the discussion periods the priests get wind_of 
a lot of problems that maybe they wouldn't otherwise 
know about.” With lay apostles and priest apostles 
working together for the restoration of all things in 
Christ, we can face 1952 with hope. 





FEATURE *X” 


Last September 12, in San 
Francisco, an employer ad- 
dressed the annual conven- 
tion of the Building and 
Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL. That in it- 
self was news. The address 
he gave, which was warm- 
ly applauded by delegates 
representing 3.5 million building-trades craftsmen, was 
still bigger news. Accordingly America invited this 
employer spokesman to explain to our readers his 
approach to labor-management relations. More than 
forty years in the industry, formerly president of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company, Peter W. Eller is today 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of New York. The 
greatest tribute to his fairness and understanding came 
in 1941 when the AFL Building Trades Department 
appointed him National Referee with authority to 
settle jurisdictional questions arising out of disputes 
among the 19 international unions affiliated with the 
Department. 























ON JANUARY 1, 1949 the writer was appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of the City of New York. This 
is a large organization which embraces 24 trade asso- 
ciations and nearly 1,000 firms engaged in various 
phases of building construction in the New York area, 
and indeed throughout the country. It is the job of 
the chairman to meet from day to day—even from 
hour to hour—and deal with the unions in the AFL 
Building and Construction Trades Council of Greater 
New York and Long Island. , 

We have at the present time a collective bargaining 
agreement with the Council which continues to June 
30, 1953. It covers most of the trades represented in 
the Council. With the unions not party to the agree- 
ment we have parallel agreements which continue for 
the same, or at least for an extended, period. We em- 
ployers are proud of that agreement. We think it rep- 
resents progress in labor-management relations. We 
are pleased that the philosophy underlying it and its 
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accomplishments to date have been warmly praised 
by many authorities in the field. Typical of some of 
the reactions is this editorial from the July 5, 1950 
issue of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

This is the sort of thing that renews the faith 
of everybody in the democratic process—and is 
the potential for harmonious cooperation under 
collective bargaining. This agreement might well 
serve as a model for the rest of the country. It 
offers an opportunity and a challenge to the union 
men in the building trades to show the world that 
much of the criticism that has been heard about 
their will to work is untrue or exaggerated. 

Everything possible to provide incentives for 
the building trade workers has been done both by 
management and the union representatives in this 
model contract. Wages are high, security assured, 
pensions and welfare benefits charted. There is 
not a trace of anti-unionism in evidence. The two 
groups accepted each other as coequal social 
agencies in the same industry. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the action of the men in the 
construction industry in this city will have bene- 
ficial effects which will go far beyond their own 
sphere. 

This agreement, which has now been in effect more 
than a year, contains a provision dealing with juris- 
dictional disputes. Through our efforts and the effec- 
tive cooperation of the trade unions with which we 
deal, there are in the New York area no prolonged or 
extensive jurisdictional strikes. 

From the time I started in this business I have al- 
ways believed in collective bargaining. To protect 
their jobs and earning opportunities, working men 
have to have an effective organization. My experience 
in the construction industry soon taught me that the 
building trades unions of the AFL were the logical 
expression of that need. 

In addressing the San Francisco convention of the 
AFL Building and Construction Trades Department, 
I thought it appropriate to recall that the year 1951 
marked the anniversary of a great social document. 
In 1891, sixty years ago, Pope Leo XIII issued an 
encyclical letter, On the Condition of Labor. On the 
meaning and scope of this classic work countless arti- 
cles and books have been written. For me it meant, 
on the one hand, the dignity of labor, the right of 
workers to participate in the trade-union movement, 
the right of trade unions to seek, through collective 
bargaining, to better the terms and conditions of their 
employment. On the other hand it meant the right to 
acquire and hold property in a system of private 
enterprise. 

With regard to industrial relations, Pope Leo ex- 
horted labor and management to avoid class warfare 
and to build up cooperative relationships. He pointed 
out that we employers need labor and that labor needs 
us. As a consequence it is true to say that what injures 
labor injures us, too. 

Accordingly, I do not think it is enough to proclaim 
frequently and loudly that free enterprise and private 
property must be preserved. Those on the side of 
ownership or management should be just as concerned 
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to proclaim that trade unions must be preserved. It 
is unnecessary to indulge in research or to speculate 
at great length to understand why if one goes, the 
other goes, too. Private property and free trade unions 
are in the nature of things linked together, and it is 
our job, the job of workers and employers, to see that 
they stay together. Is it necessary at this late hour to 
point out that in Soviet Russia and her satellites private 
property and free trade unions were wiped out simul- 
taneously? 

That brings us to ways and means. I am for strong 
associations of employers not merely on city and local 
levels but at State and national levels also. I am for 
strong unions on the same levels. For both groups the 
keynote is responsibility—responsibility to reach fair 
agreements and to see that the agreements are ob- 
served and work. That kind of responsible organiza- 
tion obviates the need of excessive government inter- 
vention in our affairs. It adds strength to a system of 
private enterprise. 

For more than sixty years we have had in the New 
York area collective bargaining, collective agreement 
and collective responsibility. For nearly fifty years the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association has served 
as a federation of twenty or more trade associations, 
each meeting with one or more crafts upon their prob- 
lems. Approximately fifty craft unions, representing 
250,000 men, are combined in the AFL Building and 
Construction Trades Council. I am happy and proud 
to proclaim the success of their joint endeavor. Over 
the years we have solved our problems fairly well. We 
have not had to hand them over to outsiders, who 
often approach the building industry—which they do 
not understand—with hot arguments wrapped around 
half-truths, or no truth at all. 

It is a tribute to the leadership of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council and its constituent unions 
that in the great metropolitan center of New York 
there has been a singular record of fair and continuous 
employment. It is a tribute also to the employers. 

This does not mean that the day-to-day problems 
arising in connection with New York City’s construc- 
tion industry are quickly resolved in one or two easy 
sessions. It does not mean that everyone is always 
satisfied. Certainly there are disappointments. Nobody 
can win everything all the time, and sometimes the 
unions lose. When this happens they don’t pick up 
their marbles and go home. They have come to respect 
our motives, as we have theirs. As George Meany, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the AFL, said in substance at a 
meeting of the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion on February 11, 1946: “When you deal with the 
BTEA and its associations you know there is the right 
spirit and the will to do the right.” 

This can or should be the case in every place. With 
such industry-wide activity there can be a prevailing 
wage and an area practice. There can be fair labor 
standards without a Fair Labor Standards Act. There 
can be industrial peace and constructive activity for 
all concerned. Peter W. ELLER 
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The degeneration 
of Scrooge 





John Hazard Wildman 





The degeneration of a good man is a depressing sight; 
but it is even harder to bear the degeneration of a 
villain. In the case of the first, we can always hope 
(having reliable and manifold precedent) for a turn 
in the right direction, up to the last breath and, even 
possibly, a fraction beyond; but there is something in 
the atmosphere cultivated by a villain which tells us 
that when he begins to slip, he will indeed remain 
evil, but, in addition, he will become dull. We do not 
like that sort of thing in our favorite villains. Iago 
never let us down. 

Reformation is not the issue here. That is a thing 
apart. Here, degeneration is the sole consideration. It 
is a matter of artistry and technique; in the case of a 
villain, it concerns a sureness of touch which has now 
become fumbling; a hearty, lusty bussing of evil which 
has now turned furtive, clandestine, carrying out its 
illicit amours behind a rose-bower of sentimentalism. 
Basically, it is a moral issue; but even the poor villain 
does not know that, so consumed is he with the shabby 
technique of his bastard art. He has forgot the clean 
simplicity of repentance. 

Scrooge merits our eternal contempt. He never faced 
the issue of Christmas, and there, in that instance, 
began the degeneration of this formerly forthright 
villain. Worse still, like many a degeneration, it was 
sentimental. He never had the courage either to repent 
or to curse and die cursing. He sidled; he wept; he 
dreamed; he nightmared; he ate; he drank; he did 
everything but slap backs; but he failed to use the one 
clean, strong weapon of his honestly-wicked days: he 
should never have got rid of “Bah, humbug.” He 
should never have thrown away that glorious sword 
of the spirit; he should simply have put it to a new 
and better use. 

First of all, he might have turned it on himself— 
given himself a slight, curative nick. He might have 
asked himself the simple, tremendous and central 
question which throughout his degeneration he stub- 
bornly avoided: What did he believe about the birth 
of Christ, one way or the other? And all the corollary 
questions—was Christmas worth the trouble, then? or, 
conversely, was enough time being spent on Christ- 
mas? Did people drink enough? Did they take enough 
time off? Were they irresponsible enough? Were they 
as reckless about things as God was, when He, dis- 
missing His heavenly army, lay down in a manger, 
helpless under the large, grotesque hands of men? But 
one could answer all of those questions only if one 
had answered the first one. 
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Or one could avoid it through sentimentalism—a 
shameful refuge for a real villain. And that is what 
Scrooge did. He degenerated; he snivelled. He became 
the pattern and evil patron of those who get frantically 
sentimental in order to avoid an opinion on Christmas. 
He vulgarized the tender season into a time for pump- 
ing hands and slapping backs. Not doing it himself, 
he nevertheless put himself on the side of those hard, 
ruthless sentimentalists (the majority) who turn one 
honest penny plus nine dishonest ones out of the 
crass slobberiness of sentimentalism—the ones who 
begin Adeste, Fideles on the loudspeaker system 
shortly after Halloween, who drench the air with 
carols during Advent, who weep (via the show win- 
dow) over the mystical loveliness of a well-be-toyed 
Christmas tree, who over-decorate the shrubs on their 
lawns with opulent vulgarity, making use of every 
device except the Manger, who work with demoniac 
feverishness getting out cards substituting pictures of 


Mistletoe 
The mistletoe is hung 
White and verdant green 
Where the hall in dimness turns 
And kisses are unseen. 
Grandma shaped the bow, 
Hung the small sprig high, 
Viewed its cheerful red and green 
With a merry eye. 
Her lips were greeted here, 
The memory is fey 
Of Grandpa’s firmness on her mouth 
Years and years away. 
Mother’s gaze to Father went 
Till, so oddly grave, 
They in silence pledged again 
The promise youth once gave. 
All our eyes are fixed upon 
The magic from above 
Titulary genii 
Of all Christmas love. 
For time has hung the sprig, 
White for each true kiss, 
And comfort of the winter years, 
Green for those we miss. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 
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their interesting selves for Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
and who spend an innocent Christmas Eve taking 
down the decorations in the shop. 

Now, Scrooge could have avoided this sad degenera- 
tion in one of two ways: one, tragic, but in the very 
highest villainous tradition: Richard Crookback would 
have approved; the second, obviously right. He could, 
first of all, have got very tipsy early Christmas morning 
and laughed in a blasphemous sort of way at the 
people going to church; he could have opened a 
creaking window every minute or two, hurling out a 
snide remark and chuckling evilly; “Bah, humbug” 
could have been impregnated with the best Bacardi. 
There would have been those who would have ad- 
mired the bumptious, cantankerous, mistaken honesty, 
those who collect villains, who are connoisseurs and 
insist upon genuineness. He would have been wrong, 
but he would have elicited admiration. 

And there was another way, involving the frequent 
use of “Bah, humbug.” Here, he could have turned 
from all the ornate trappings of life and of the counting 
house to the simplicity of God’s Nativity on earth, 
done so simply that sentimentalists (who do not be- 
lieve in the simplicity of truth) have been trying to 
over-decorate it ever since. To them, he could have 


given his “Bah, humbugs” for Christmas. There were 
also those whom he could have followed: shepherds, 
of his own country, who could have taught him slap- 
stick (which is good, as sentimentalism is not), but 
who could first have taught him to find the Manger 
and to give his gifts—cherries and tennis balls and a 
five-pound note—and to come away, silent, maybe, 
as some men do, exultant, perhaps, as the shepherds 
did, or in many other ways in between, but feeling 
within himself a tenderness for the glory, veiled, of the 
only-begotten Son of God, full of grace and truth. 

To those who asked, from the high tops of their 
noses, “But isn’t Christmas just a friendly time? Isn’t 
the spirit of Christmas handclasps and the heart- 
warming odor of turkey, deep in the oven? Shouldn't 
we just—just for one little day put aside theological 
mummeries?”—for these he, having been at Mass and 
seen God new born and received Him and made his 
thanksgiving and crackled his way back to his room 
through the snow, taking on board a good tot of rum 
punch at the inn and meeting these obnoxious back- 
slappers on his doorstep, should have roared, not 
angrily, but in a now-appropriate, blaring, genial sort 
of way, “Bah, humbug.” And asked them in for some- 
thing hot, smooth and alcoholic. 








Prototype of the “liberal”? 





BARABBAS 





By Paer Lagerkvist. (Translated from 
the Swedish by Alan Blair.) Random 
House. 180p. $3 


Sweden’s Paer Lagerkvist was given 
the 1951 Nobel Prize in Literature, af- 
ter being runner-up to William Faulk- 
ner in 1950. That fact is not neces- 
sarily relevant, since this short, intense 
and penetrating novel can stand on 
its own merits, needing no interna- 
tional laurel. 

The story of Barabbas, the convicted 
bandit acquitted when Jesus was ar- 
bitrarily condemned, is imaginative 
and deeply sympathetic to the mind of 
a man disturbed to his depths by a 
shatteringly brief glimpse of Christ. 
Yet, Barabbas seems to me less an his- 
torical novel with a New Testament 
background than a revelation, pene- 
trating and poignant, of the mind of 
the perennial unbeliever—of the man 
who has come up against the elemental 
truth of Christian revelation, the rev- 
olutionary command to charity; of the 
man who wants to believe but will not 
let himself or finds it hard, too hard, 
to let faith supply what clouded and 
cynical reason will not confirm. 

I could not help, in reading this 
spare and sinewed story, feeling that 
Paer Lagerkvist intended Barabbas 
as the prototype of the “liberal” of 
every age since the purging, illuminat- 


ing and consuming tragedy of Gol- 
gotha. 

The author takes Barabbas to Cal- 
vary to witness the crucifixion of the 
One who took his place, Who might 
have been himself. He sees the sudden 
darkness that engulfs the moment of 
His death but argues it was hallucina- 
tion. So, too, when he sees the sudden 
instant of the Resurrection. Thereafter 
for a while, he meets casually and 
then persistently seeks out, never ad- 
mitting to himself his seeking, the 
followers of Christ. But their explana- 
tion of Christ’s doctrine seems to him 
too simple: “love one another” sounds 
silly to a hard-headed realist such as 
he and does not, he feels, include him. 

Later, Barabbas is made slave in the 
Roman mines of Cyprus, chained to a 
fellow slave who is a Christian be- 
liever. When, eventually, a kinder- 
than-ordinary guard arranges for Sa- 
hak’s transfer to the less arduous 
slavery of the Roman governor’s farms, 
Barabbas goes along at his companion’s 
insistence. When the two men are con- 
fronted with question of their faith, 
Sahak is crucified because he will not 
renounce Christ. Barabbas is reprieved 
when he denies that he believes, al- 
though he admits he wants to believe. 
And so, again, Barabbas is acquitted 
and another crucified instead. 

Taken to Rome as a house slave, 
when the governor retires, the old 
bandit’s fascination with Christianity 
is still persistent. Returning one night 
from a furtive and vain attempt to at- 
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tend one of the secret meetings in the 
catacombs, he finds Rome aflame. 
Thinking that this is the moment fore- 
told when Christ would return to de- 
stroy this wicked world, he is caught 
helping to spread the blaze and con- 
fesses to being Christian. Imprisoned, 
he learns too late that he has been 
serving the god-emperor, the state, of 
which he is still slave, rather than the 
peaceful and loving Christ. He shares 
the crucifixion of the captives, last and 
alone and apart from them, still not 
believing, but hoping someone hears 
him beyond the darkness of death. 

Barabbas may not be satisfactory in 
every detail, particularly in its presen- 
tation of early Christianity. In this re- 
spect it is manqué and perhaps inten- 
tionally so, since the story is told al- 
ways from Barabbas’ point of view. 
But as a study of the mind and heart 
and soul of a man floundering in a 
world of pagan inhumanity for a faith 
that will ennoble, it is superbly writ- 
ten. 

A word of congratulation to Ran- 
dom House is due not only for the 
publication of Barabbas, but as well 
for the excellence of its printing and 
binding and to Mr. Blair for his care- 
fully lean translation. R. F. Grapy 
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Characteristic of our age 
GUILT 








By Caryll Houselander. Sheed & Ward. 
279p. $3.75 


There will be general agreement con- 
cerning the author's initial postulate 
that the most striking characteristic of 
the age in which we live is psycholog- 
ical suffering. Whether or not the au- 
thor’s conclusion that such suffering is 
salutary meets with agreement, will 
depend upon the reader’s background 
and beliefs. The spiritual man will 
agree with her that the pain which is 
caused is a merciful warning and is in- 
dicative of spiritual discomfort and a 
reminder that man has a soul. The 
humanist will see suffering only as a 
lamentable waste and will explain it 
in terms of the particular psychological 
approach which he presently ad- 
vocates. To the author the widespread 
prevalence of psychoses and neuroses 
is indicative of the need for a long 
overdue inquiry into the nature of 
man. Others will see in them only 
calamitous happenings which require 
immediate and sometimes drastic ac- 
tion. 

Miss Houselander’s main thesis is 
concerned with something she states 
has no medical name and requires no 
hospitalization. She names it “Ego 
Neurosis” and defines it as a disease of 
the soul. To her this is a spiritual rather 
than a psychological ailment and takes 
the form of self-analysis, self-obsession, 
self-aggrandizement, humiliation in be- 
ing self, etc.—all of them grounded in 
self-love. 

This condition is readily recog- 
nizable to all of us, but it is to be 
regretted that the author names it as 
she does. Though psychiatry has no 
copyright upon this or any other term, 
it has utilized and popularized terms 
akin to “Ego Neurosis” and this will 
present a source of difficulty. The book 
was written, she says, because of things 
she learned about herself through her 
own wrestling with self-love and from 
which in consequence she finds with 
Dostoievsky that one is really respon- 
sible to all men for all men and for 
everything. 

The author notes that guilt is a 
reality—we feel guilty because we are 
guilty and our guilt stems from sin, 
actual and original. In most cases the 
feeling has been sundered from its 
true cause and seeks some cause to 
which to attach itself. People who lead 
blameless lives are often overwhelmed 
by the sense of guilt while those who 
lead guilty lives are devoid of it. 

There are such things as artificial 
guilt feelings, synthetic consciences 
imposed upon us by other people. Pa- 


triarchs and matriarchs as parents, to 
preserve the tyranny of a petty power, 
often have a positive genius for im- 
posing a sense of guilt upon the more 
devitalized of their children and mak- 
ing their harmless activities result in 
guilt feelings. An example in point is 
the “young old man” with a morbid 
attitude toward women, developed be- 
cause of suffocating mother love dur- 
ing early years which instilled guilt 
into every potential, no matter how 
harmless, relationship with women. 
Incidentally, this is the type of guilt 
which most psychiatrists seek to re- 
move—synthetic, not actual guilt. This 
is not generally understood and hence 
the criticism and the feeling that too 
many psychiatrists are dabbling in the 
field of theology. 

The author possesses a depth of 
psychological insight in addition to the 
spiritual depth and knowledge for 
which she is already well known. The 
overtones of the psychology she util- 
izes are Jungian and she bestows the 
accolade upon Jung by calling him 
“the greatest psychologist of them all.” 
The oft-quoted paragraph about Jung 
treating but few Catholics appears 
again in the book, as it does in so many 
other books by Catholic psychologists. 
Actually this statement proves nothing 
at all except that Catholics do not 
make up a large percentage of Jung’s 
clientele in Switzerland. 

The book should be widely read. It 
will prove to be rewarding no matter 
what one’s psychological persuasion or 
whether one is in agreement with the 
author or not. It is this reviewer’s belief 
that the photographs and descriptions 
of Leopold and Loeb and their com- 
patriots could have been omitted, for 
they help very little in proving the 
author’s thesis. Although she seems 
prone to oversimplify complicated 
situations at times, particularly when 
she strays into clinical fields, she never- 
theless presents a penetrating analysis 
from a spiritual viewpoint of a serious 
problem. Francis J. BRACELAND 


Consecrated service 


BERNARDINE REALINO, 
RENAISSANCE MAN 








By Francis Sweeney, S.J. Macmillan. 
178p. $2.75 


This interesting biography of Saint 
Bernardine Realino is well worthy of 
addition to the bookshelf of saints of 
the Society of Jesus. For, in addition 
to being of first rank as capable bi- 
ography, it marks the entrance of its 
author into the field of hagiography. 
And Father Sweeney chose his subject 
well. This book is the first full- 
length life of the recently canonized 


Jesuit Saint to be published in Eng- 
lish. 

Bernardine Realino (1530-1616) 
lived during a period of history that 
many of us find as confusing and dif- 
ficult to understand as it is interesting. 
In this book, however, there is no con- 
fusion; and there is considerable light 
for the understanding. It was the era 
of the late Renaissance and early Ref- 
ormation (although the latter did not 
affect Italy permanently), and it was 
the period that witnessed the phenom- 
enal early growth of the Society of 
Jesus. Both of these circumstances add 
interest and value to the biography. 

Beyond this circumstantial worth 
there is the figure and person of Saint 
Bernardine himself. And judging with 
Father Sweeney through the distance 
of the documents, Bernardine must 
have been a very lovable saint indeed. 
His portrait comes down to us through 
the centuries as that of a kind and 
gentle, a wise and compassionate man. 
He had what today would be called a 
“late vocation” (entering the Society 
of Jesus at the age of thirty-four), but 
he lived to the ripe old age of eighty- 
six—having been a Jesuit for over fifty 
years, and having spent the last forty- 
two of those years in consecrated ser- 
vice as a “parish priest” in the little 
southern Italian town of Lecce. 

During his early studies Bernardine 
was attached to the spirit and activity 
that flourished in the academies of the 
late Renaissance, both at Modena 
(where he formed friendships with his 
outstanding teachers) and, later, at 
Bologna (where he took his degree of 
“Doctor of both Laws [Ecclesiastical 
and Civil]”). Father Sweeney follows 
him carefully through these years, with 
a judicious chapter wherein he treats 
and evaluates well Bernardine’s own 
writings. (Many of these appear to 
have perished—some, perhaps, through 
his own agency when he became at- 
tached to more purely spiritual stand- 
ards.) After having taken his degree 
in law, the Saint served for eight 
years with notable success in various 
administrative positions in several 
small northern Italian towns until, in 
the autumn of 1564, he went south to 
Naples to take charge of affairs for the 
Marquis of Pescara. 

It was there (and in the. same 
autumn) that he encountered and 
then joined the Society of Jesus. Al- 
though he lived most of the remainder 
of his life cut off externally from the 
great events that marked the amazing 
growth of the Society (locked away, 
so to speak, in the heel of the Italian 
boot), his life is another glowing in- 
stance of the holy men whose example 
and spirit lay as the hidden leaven to. 
bring about that remarkable growth. 
His life at Lecce was one of utter 
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dedication to the service of Christ in 
other souls. 

Father Sweeney has performed his 
hagiographical task with an expertness 
that is noteworthy in a first undertak- 
ing of this nature. He handles history 
with skill and competence. While he 
brings to his work a vivid and at times 
poetic expression, the latter in no way 
detracts from but rather appears to 
bring the colors of life to the objective 
historical picture. He treats the dif- 
ficult matter of the supernatural in 
Bernardine’s life with prudence and, 
also, with reserve. He did not intend 
to write a definitive life, but rather to 
make an interesting and adequate life 
available to English readers. In this he 


has been eminently successful, and has 
gone even a little beyond the modest 
limits which he set for himself. For 
it appears to this reviewer that in view 
of the handling of the Saint’s writings 
and the interpretation of several other 
circumstances, future biographers of 
the Saint should take account of this 
work. Wri Reap 


From the Editor’s shelf 

ManowEn, by Esther Penny Boutcher 
(Duell, Sloan, & Pearce. $3). Owen 
Gwynedd, an orphan, comes to Manoc 
Island to live with his uncle at Man- 
owen, house of sombreness. Here he 
grows to manhood, leaves for a while 
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by 


Robert A. Graham, S.J. 
and 


Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


A Timely, New 48-Page America Press Booklet 
(Scheduled for Publication in mid-January) 


® Should the United States establish diplomatic relations with the 


Vatican? 


® This controversial issue will be put before Congress in January. 


RELATIONS 
VATICAN 





® AMERCA’s Editor-in-Chief explains how this issue arose, what the 
United States has to gain by this move, why opposition has been 
so strong, who are for and against. 


®@ Father Graham describes the role of the Vatican in world diplomacy 
substantially as in his four widely acclaimed AMERICA articles. 


® Will also contain Dr. Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on 
the alleged constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State.” 


Single copy: 25¢ cash 
10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% discount 
100 copies or more: 30% discount 


to live in Rome and returns once again 
to rebuild his life. Thomas Francis 
Ritt commends this first novel as 
highly entertaining and provocative, 
with interesting overtones of good and 
evil. 


Tue Sun Dancep at Fatma, by Jo- 
seph A. Pelletier, A.A. (Caron Press. 
Worcester, Mass. $2.25). In re-telling 
the Fatima story, Fr. Pelletier works 
from solid sources, some used here 
for the first time. Richard V. Lawlor 
found that the detailed notes hung 
rather heavily on the light and simple 
narrative form. 


An Istanp Summer, by Donald Mc- 
Kay (Knopf. $3), is one man’s at- 
tempt to capture in print the delight, 
the fun, the soul-healing balm of an 
island summer on Martha’s Vineyard. 
It is the story of the Teller family, 
Jane, the four boys and their father; 
and Mary Stack McNiff, reviewing it, 
says it is a completely natural picture 
of the daily life of an entertaining 
family, moving through the minor ad- 
ventures of these peaceful, unhurried 


days. 





Joun Hazarp Witpman, poet 
and critic, teaches in the Eng- 
lish Department at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Francis J. BRAcELAND, M.D., 
formerly connected with the 
Mayo Clinic, is now Chief 
Psychiatrist at the Institute of 
Living, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Wrt1am J. Reap, S.J. re- 
ceived the S.T.D. in Ascetical 
Theology at the Gregorian 
University, Rome, and is now 
professor of Theology at Bos- 
ton College. 
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“Behold, this child is destined for the 
fall and for the rise of many in Israel, 
and for a sign that shall be contra- 
dicted” (Luke 1:34, gospel, Sunday 
after Christmas). 


The road to Bethlehem was deserted 
on that morning in the early fall of 
1985 as I approached the Tomb of 
Rachel. The square stone mausoleum 
near the fork in the road where the 
route to Hebron branches off cast a 
heavy shadow in the bright sunlight. 
And now from within the tomb 2 
mournful sound arose. As I turned off 
from the road to investigate, the voices 
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grew louder, rising in a rhythmic, wail- 
ing chant. Looking through a latticed 
window at the side, I saw a score of 
men and women on the benches that 
flanked the walls. Just then an elderly 
man and woman came out from the 
door of the tomb. 

“What is the meaning of this service 
that is taking place inside?” I asked. 
The gentle old Jew and his devoted 
wife seemed eager to explain: “We 
are praying at the tomb of Mother 
Rachel for our people all over the 
world who are suffering so much sor- 
row. Especially under Hitler in Ger- 
many.” 

As I continued my journey to Beth- 
lehem I thought of “the sign that shall 
be contradicted.” Three days after the 
birth of Christ the Church puts aside 
the resplendent vestments of Christ- 
mas and bids the priest put on the 
purple of sorrow and read in the gos- 
pel: “A voice was heard in Rama, 
weeping and loud lamentation; Rachel 
weeping for her children, and she 
would not be comforted, because they 
are no more.” The little children of 
Bethlehem were put to the sword for 
the sake of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Christ did not come to bring peace 
as the world understands it, but rather 
the sword. In today’s gospel Simeon 
tells Mary: “And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” It is not surprising then 
to see the priest in blood-red garments 
the day after Christmas. He is cele- 
brating the triumph of the first “soldier 
of Christ” to shed his blood for the 
kingdom of peace. It is the feast of 
St. Stephen the protomartyr. 

Centuries ago, as we read in the 
breviary lesson for this day, St. Ful- 
gentius pointed out the divine paradox 
of the peace of Bethlehem and the 
sword of sorrow. He reminds us that 
Stephen means in Greek “the crown.” 
This the martyr has won through suf- 
fering. “Yesterday we celebrated the 
temporal birth of our eternal King. 
Today we celebrate the triumphal suf- 
fering of a soldier . . . Yesterday the 
Lord came forth from the womb of the 
Virgin, today the soldier has come 
forth from the prison of the flesh. Yes- 
terday the narrowness of the crib sus- 
tained the infant Christ, today the 
immensity of heaven has received 
triumphant Stephen.” 

The Prince of Peace wanted one 
more martyr to be perpetually com- 
memorated within the week that fol- 
lows His birth. Saturday is the feast 
of St. Thomas a Becket, who offered 
his life’s blood in his own temple at 
Canterbury. Stirred to fury by the 
king’s complaint that he could not en- 
joy any peace because of “one trouble- 
some priest,” the partisans of Henry 
II rushed into the cathedral where the 


saintly archbishop was chanting the 
vespers of Christmas time. “Where is 
the traitor?” they cried. “Here I am, 
no traitor, but archbishop and priest 
of God.” 


Let us pray this Sunday for children 
and their parents, for the soldiers at 
the front, for priests and bishops who 
are suffering for the sake of the Prince 
of Peace. Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 








THEATRE 











THE CONSTANT WIFE, presented 
at the National by Katherine Cornell, 
is a cavalier comedy by W. Somerset 
Maugham with Miss Cornell starred in 
the leading role. Guthrie McClintic 
directed the production and Donald 
Oenslager designed the set, both gen- 
tlemen being capable craftsmen. 

There are times when Maugham, 
novelist and playwright, writes with 
wisdom, compassion and irony; and 
other times when his irony descends 
to cynicism. The Constant Wife was 
written in one of his cynical spells. 
The leading character is a wife whose 
husband has an affair with her closest 
friend — the wife knowing about the 
liaison all along, but pretending to be 
unaware of it until she wants to in- 
dulge herself in an extra-marital fling. 
The message of the play, if it has one, 
is that marriage is a game in which 
husbands always cheat, while wives 
rarely cheat because they hold all the 
high cards. 

Brian Aherne and Grace George are 
co-starred with Miss Cornell, and are 
practically perfect in their roles, as 
John Emery, only featured in the play- 
bill, is in his. Miss Cornell, squeezing 
herself into a role several sizes too 
small for her amplitude of talent, is 
persuasive as the wife who forgives but 
refuses to forget. 


THE GRAND TOUR, by Elmer Rice, 
is a Playwrights’ Company produc- 
tion, residing at the Martin Beck. 
Howard Bay designed the functional 
settings and the costumes were se- 
lected by Motley. The author directed. 

A stickler for dramatic form would 
have no trouble at all in demonstrating 
that The Grand Tour, in a technical 
sense, has serious faults a dramatist 
of Mr. Rice’s experience should be 
ashamed to acknowledge. It is not real- 
ly a play at all, but a dramatic narra- 
tive. The central character is a New 
England schoolteacher who comes into 
a windfall of insurance money and de- 
cides to blow herself to a trip to Eu- 
rope, sparing no expense. She wants 
the works—first class passage, dinner 
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at the captain’s table and all the frills. 
While aboard the luxury liner, she en- 
counters a young banker who has 
dipped his hand too heavily into the 
till, and is on the verge of divorce and 
suicide. They become companions, 
then sweethearts, and finally, while 
waiting for the banker’s final papers 
from Reno, register as man and wife in 
a hotel in Rome. 

On their sordid relationship Mr. 
Rice embroiders a sapient and com- 
passionate discussion of human and 
social values and, obliquely, of moral 
values, too. Mr. Rice would probably 
take it as an affront if anybody called 
him a moralist; nevertheless, The 
Grand Tour is an illustration of how 
people slip into evil ways and fall into 
traps while trying to live up to the 
highest ideals they know. His school 
teacher is a temporary Magdalene 
who, after sliding into an affair, re- 
deems her moral integrity by refusing 
to split a marriage. Mr. Rice tells her 
story in fluid prose that has the rhythm 
of music. 

There are exchanges between Bea- 
trice Straight and Richard Derr, cast in 
the leading roles, that have the har- 
mony and melody as well as the rhythm 
of music. The acting is grade A, with 
emphasis on Miss Straight’s perform- 
ance. 


LO AND BEHOLD, a Theatre Guild 
production offered for public inspection 
at The Booth, is a comedy that borders 
on fantasy, authored by John Patrick. 
Leo G. Carroll and Jeffrey Lynn are 
featured in the billing, Mr. Carroll 
more deserving of large type. Burgess 
Meredith directed and Stewart Chaney 
designed the set and selected the cos- 
tumes, both of which are just right for 
the story. Sparkling performances are 
rendered by Doro Merande and Cloris 
Leachman, when Lee Grant is not 
stealing the show. 

A cantankerous author is the leading 
character, who commits suicide by eat- 
ing himself to death. Immediately 
after escaping from life the author 
finds himself involved with other 
ghosts looking for a house to haunt. 
The causes of their several deaths, 
along with their interest in the living, 
makes good comedy. It is good theatre, 
too, as amusing, in a different way, as 
Bagels and Yox. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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hero’s personal struggle. hundred popular song lyrics. The pic- 
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fe in false aspirations. Its exposure, relent- (20th Century-Fox) (Warner) soteamnadibaias 
less yet full of pity, of the conse- : 

Mr. quences of worshipping material suc- 
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and induce self-examination have thus 
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ADLy its shortcomings as literature or the rag" sso! 

Hed inadequacy of Miller’s vision of a bet- and we made a ——* 
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DUO RESULT 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
weleome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
eehool; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis KR. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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Carmel in Kent 
Eprror: The November 3 issue of 
America has just reached Rome, and 
the article by Michael de la Bedoyere 
on “The Conversion of England” in- 
terested us greatly. 

There aré a number of Americans 
among us—priests doing graduate 
studies in Rome—who have helped out 
during the past two summers at Ayles- 
ford in England. We know from our 
own experience what a deep impres- 
sion the return and the restoration of 
“The Friars” at Aylesford has made 
in England, on Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. 

The respectful interest all the visi- 
tors show in the story of Aylesford and 
its Marian history seems a sure sign of 
Our Lady’s loving designs on the land 
that was once “Our Lady’s Dowry.” 
AmeEnica readers who would like to 
follow the progress of Aylesford are 
invited to send for the Pilgrims’ News- 
Letter, which will be sent them reg- 
ularly on request from Rev. W. Ma- 
Jachy Lynch, O.Carm., Prior, The 
Friars, Aylesford, Kent, England. 
(Rev.) Eamon Carroizi, O.CarM. 

Rome, Italy 


Prior discovery 
Eprror: It may come as a surprise to 
some former National Catholic School 
of Social Service students reading the 
article “Group dynamics in the Gos- 
pels” (Am. 11/24) to learn that the 
New Testament was “discovered” last 
summer as a textbook in group work. 

Students in group-work courses in 
the National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of 
America have been analyzing group 
process in the New Testament for a 
number of years. Jewish, Protestant 
and Catholic students have partici- 
pated in these projects, as well as a 
few Buddhists. 

DororTHea F’, SULLIVAN 
Washington, D. C. 


No beating for the boss 
Eprror: Rev. John E. Coogan’s article 
on the “Election at Burroughs” (Am. 
12/15) was timely and refreshing. 
For a good many years I have been 
a subscriber to and at least a casual 
reader of America and other Catholic 
publications dealing with sociological 
questions. This is the first time in my 
memory that an authority—I presume 
Father Coogan is an authority—has 
attempted to justify the action of a 
group of employes in rejecting a union 
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in an election. At least it is the first 
time I can remember. that such action 
by employes has been justified without 
first beating the employer over the 
head with the shillelagh of paternalism. 
Tuos. W. McGoucH 
Florence, Ala. 


Eprror: I found the implication in — 
Father J. E. Coogan’s article (about | 
the possible damage to the Burroughs | 
Company’s labor-management relations — 
through UAW-CIO affiliation) very © 
unfair. 
With even my limited experience I — 
know of employers who would not | 
agree that UAW-CIO as a bargaining ~ 
agent has caused employes friendly to ~ 
them to be “suspect of being company ~ 
‘stooges’,” as I understand Fr. Coogan © 
to imply. 
I believe employers usually get the © 
kind of labor relations they deserve. © 
My impression is that many of the | 
Detroit area employers whose workers — 
regularly strike have not yet made up — 
their mind as to the desirability of col- 
lective bargaining. 
If Burroughs is the “ideal employer 
claimed, the democratic processes of © 
UAW-CIO would not decrease the © 
employes’ esteem for the company. | 
The more good employers we have © 
under union contract, the faster their = 
number will multiply, and the nearer — 
will come the system of industry coun- | 
cils advocated in the papal encyclicals. 
Water HayYDEN 
Evansville, Ind. 


(Blame for whatever messy industrial | 
relations as exist in the Detroit area 
is certainly not the exclusive responsi- ~ 
bility of UAW. On the contrary, as” 
our editorial treatment of the big © 
postwar strikes at General Motors and ~ 
Chrysler indicated, the greater blame ~ 
rests on a group of employers who, to © 
put it mildly, have come tardily to a © 
wholehearted acceptance of collective ~ 
bargaining. Everyone recognizes, how- ~ 
ever, that big, sprawling UAW does © 
have its weak spots—for instance, Local © 
600 at Ford. For further comment on ~ 
reaction to Father Coogar’s article, 
see p. 346. Ep.) 


Query 

Eprror: Can you explain why it seems — 

easier to obtain a visa for a sightseeing 

tour of Russia than to get AMERICA 

from a book store or church magazine | 

rack? (Mrs.) T. BLANK 
Atlanta, Ga. 








